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chee TO THE King, and also on the Trial 
would eye z ‘pee 

1 any {IDDLE CLASS or PEOPLE, | Which is this day to begin, and 
ne (Who are-enemies of Reform), which will make the 17th of 
sl tua- . 

ial ole August a day memorable in the 
SESS, annals of England. 


The Letter, and on the Trial, 


— hsp neislia' ths '@ | With respect to the facte of 
* of. her e Gueen. 

were f time ‘the Letter of her Majesty, or, 
| a London, 17th August, 1620. with respect to the language of 
day CounTRYNBR ; it, I shell say nothing ; or, ra- 
re Iaddressed a letter to you, in|ther, I shall offer no opinion, 
i ts : | 

ould August last, from the shores of| 1am not living in what I deem 
ings America, 1 then told you, that|a state of freedom; and, as I 
7 your puim was at hand,  de-|dgre not say that 1 approve 
he sexibed to you the causes that of the contents of the Letter, 
. | 

by were jeading io it, andendea-jso 1 will not say that I dis- 
ich voured to impress on.yeurminds|approve of them. IJ publish 
ot the necessity of exerting: your-|the Letter itself, because all 
the selves for the purpos¢ofavoidipg| other periodical public#tions 
a that ruin. He must be blind, in-|contain it. Let me observe, 


deed, whe does not now see,| however, how great are her 
that I was correct in my calcu-| Majesty’s disadvantages in this 
lations, But reserving myéelf| contest, as far as the press is 
0 say more, by and by, upon|concerned. No man dares, on 
this subject, sufier me now to pain of his destruction, to ap- 
address to youn few remarks on| plaud this Letter, while any 
the Letter of her Majesty to the’ man may safely condemn it, 
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Gall it false; and abese’ the illus- 
trious writer. Any man may 
safely praise the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, which accuses 
thé Queen of the foulest crimes 
before trial; bat to man dares 
praise the Queen’s Letter, put 
forth in the way of complaint 
and remonstrance. Any man 
may say, and many, in print, 
do say, that the Queen is a bad 
woman; but no main @ares to 
say, in print, that the person in 
whose behalf she is prosecuted, 
tsa bad mar. For nity part, 1 
Yo not’ desire to say it; but, 
surely, the Queen hersélf must 
be alldwed to havé a right to 
make het complaintS and ° re- 
hidnstraices in Ker own lin- 
guage. 

No sérious atttmpt has bten 
madé to answer >this Letter. 
Muchi has been promised. inthis 
way, but ndthing has been per- 
formed! One pert - pretender 
sets out by observing, that he 
shall pass Over all that refers to 
what took place prerious to the 


| That is to say, he will pass ovet 
the very foundation of thé 


ihe mischief that has followed 
and proceeded from the separe- 
tion! This, however, is what 
the nation will not pags over. 
It is, in order to come ata far 
view of the subject, absolutely 
Necessary to go back, not only 
to the causes of the separation, 
but to the inducements to the 
mattiaze. The Queen, it is 
pretended, is to be prosecuted 
and dishohdured for the sake of 
the State: that is, I suppose, 
for the sake of the nation: Now, 
}the nation paid abdtt 700,000). 
in consequence of the marriage, 
and, surely; the nation has 4 
right to know, since tbing# 
have come to their presen! 
pass, who it was that-was_ the 
eause of the séparation. 

In short, no answer has been 
attempted. Plenty of abuse hat 
been heaped on it; but to abuse 
is’ not to answer, | However, 
that: may not be’ accused of 





separation of their Majesties. | 


partiality, I shall insert, directly 


Queen’s complaint; and of al | 
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matter the Queen’s Letter, two or 


three of the articles that have 


been re-published arainst her 


Majesty in consequence of it, In 


these it is asserted, i one place, 


thata Queen cannot be tried by 
the ordinary courts atid juries: 
‘But, in another place, it is as- 
serted, that she is a sudjeet and 
can be tried, ltke another sub» 
jet, fot the’ “ treason,’ com-| 


mitted in Writitig this Letter! 


So that, she is, according: to 
these, men, to have all the disad- 
vantages and none-of the bene- 
ts of the law. 

I beg you to look wel¥at the 
nature of the prosecution. A 
Bul is, when passed,.an- Act of 


| Parliament ; and this act, if 


passed, is an act made after the 
commission of the alleged of- 
fence. 1 is, ‘therefore, whit -is 
called an ‘ex post* facto law; 
and the Bill of Rights says, that 
™ no ex post facto law’’ shall be 
passed. An ex post facto law is 
oe, that makes a thing a crime, 


Which was not a crime before, 


and punishes it, For instange. | 


dss Avevast 19, 18a 36. . 


J laugh upon seeing Castlcreagh- 


in a fright. . This is no-erine.at, 


the titre when Ff laug; but’ an’ 
act may be passed to-ntorrow 


making it a crime in mo. to, have 
so laughed: to-day, and punish- 


ing me for such laughing. This) 


wotld’ be an ex post-facto law ; 
atid’ the laws of England say, 
that. no.such law shall be passed. 

Now, either: the Qieen has 
committed something, which the 
law makes 4 crime ; or she has 
not: If she have, where is the 
law? Why not find out‘ the law ? 
Why not try her by Kat low? 
If she have net committed any 
thing, which tre law makes a 
crime ¥ then this:-Bill, if passed; 
must ‘be aff ¢r-post factd aie} 
it must make the crime as well 
as. award. thé punishment, 

The Bilf'’says;-in'its preambte, 
that her Majesty has been guilty 
of highly howouring with niarks 
of distinction a man, who was 
a menial servant. This is nd 


crime. Té€ says, that the Queen 
has led a lteentious life. This 





is lo crime known to thelaws: 
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if it were, Lord have mercy 
upon a great many men, whose 
duty. it is to set a good example. 
It says, that the Queen has car- 
ried on an adulterous inter- 
course. Even this, in such vague 
words, is no crime known to the 
laws. And, therefore, if the Bill 
become. a law, without altera- 
tion, it must be an e2-post facto 
law. — 

Adultery is, indeed, a crime 
known to the laws; and it is 
punished by divorce ; that is to 
say, in the case of a wife, by 
taking from her her rights as 
a wife. But, then, there must be 
a trial according to law ; and, 
upon this trial, the wife may 
produce evidence to show, that 
the husband was the first breaker 
of the marriage eow ; and, if she 
show this, the verdict will be 
against the husband, who can- 
not, in such case, obtain a di- 
vorce. Would it not be mon- 
strous if‘he could ? Would it not 
be unjust beyond expression ? 
Upon such conditions what wo- 
man, not absolutely mad, would 
ever marry f 

Yet this mode of proceeding 
by Bill will shut the Queen out 
from the possibility of the sort 
of defence, to which she would 
be entitled in the courts of jus- 
tice. She will be allowed to 





prodace nothing to show the 4 
acts of her husband. Nay, it | 


will not be necessary for her 
accusers to prove even the 
adultery on her part; for, the 
Bill proposes to punish her, not 
for the act of adultery ; but, for 
an adulterous ntercourse ; 
which may mean something 
short of adultery. To look ata 
man, and to wish to be more 
closely connected with him, may 
be called an adulterous -inier- 
course. To live upon intimate 


terms with persons guilty of | 


afultery may ‘be called’ an 
adulterous intercourse. In short, 
any circumstance, however tril- 
ling, may be twisted into acts 
worthy of this appellation. And, 
therefore, according to this Bill, 
the Queen may be divorced 
and degraded without any acl 
of adultery being proved agains! 
her. 

Such is the nature of the pro- 
ceeding against the Queen. As 
to the nature of the evidence; 
as to the constitution of the 
court; as to the refusing of the 
names of witnesses and even of 
times and places; as to all 
these, the public are already 
well informed. 1 shall now 
give some account of certain 
préparations that have been 
made for the trial; for, 1 wish 
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that all you who live at adis- 
“tance from London, should be 


correctly informed of these 


things; and it is right that we 
‘should have some record of 
‘them; in order that we may 
‘know hereafter what. sort of 
judgment to form of these who 
‘now unhappily conduct the 
nation’s affairs, and who have. 
brought the King, the Queen, 
the people and themselves into 
_ the present situation, I, for my 
own part, have for many years 
' been endeavouring to warn the 
nation of the consequences of 
the present system. 
' things which we now behold be 


If the 


calculated to alarm, the fault is 


not mine; for, I have. plainly 
foretold that such things would 


take place unless the system 
were abandoned, That the sys- 
tem has been upheld has been 


/owing to the apathy of the 


middle classes of the communi- 
ty, who have, in fact, done no- 
thing to change the system, but 
who have, on the contrary, been 
actively instrumental, in many. 
cases, in despitefully treating, 
and in destroying those who 
have laboured so arduously for 
the preventing of these evils.. 
To you of the middle classes, 
therefore, 1 address myself upon 
this occasion ; and, if you read 
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what I say. of yourselves with 
disapprobation, your disappro- 
bation will give me no pain, 
My feelings of compassion are 
confined to those who have 
suffered from this system, in 
consequence of their.endeavours 
to change it; and it is their ap- 
probation, and not your appro- 
bation that I seek, : 

Look then, if you have any. 
thing worthy of the name, of 
public spirit left about you ; look 
at the scenes which now. ,pre- 
sent themselves hefore us. 
Shameful they are; but they, 
reflect no shame upon me, nor 
upon any of those men, who 
have laboured with so .much 
zeal and disinterestedness to 
prevent the like of them, 
and many of whom have suf- 
fered so, severely for those 
labours. Many of you of,the 
middling classes, Merchants, 
Master-manufacturers, Trades- 
men, and above. all, Farmers ; 
many of you, and indeed the 
far greater part of you, have 
been the revilers of those, whose 
labours would have. preserved 
you from the terrors of the ap- 
proaching crisis: let those ter-, 
rors be the reward of the revil- 
ings; and let a plein narrative, 
of facts; let a simple record..ef 





what the system has now caused 
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t» be done, be in the eyes of 
the justification of 
those men whom *you have un- 
gratefully treated svith revi- 
ings, 

"The Queen is on her trial. 
Remember that it is .not those, 
who you have reviled underthe 
appellation of Jacobins and 
Radicals; remember that it is 
not we, who produced tie se- 
paration of “her Mujesty from 
her Hasband, at the-time when 
the ‘Wife had an’ infant.cliild m 
her arms ; that it is not we who 
set on foot the tribunal to in- 
quire into her conduct in 1806; 
that it is not we who discovered 
that the tribunal which was 
competent to admirister oaths 
and to hear witnesses upon oath; 
to form the evidence into affi- 
davits, and make it a ground of 
action, way. incompetent to make 
false swearing before it-subjoct 
the false swearers to the penal- 
ties of perjury ; that it was nof 
we who forbade the mother to 
have free .communication with 
the child; that it was not we 
who advised the forbidding of 
the Mother ‘to appear at conrt, 
even after sho had beon acquit- 
ted of all erime, and after the 
late King tind fora series of 
yéats received her at ‘his court 
atid visited her himself: that it 


-tinent ; 





24? 


was not we who advised her to 
leave the country, because her 
fascinating manners were cal- 
etilated to make ‘her popular, 
that it was not we who, having 
given her that advice, ad vised 
the instituting of ‘the Milan 
Comniission, and the ‘ill-treat- 
ment of her, the insulting of her 
by every Court tpon the Con- 
that ita~vas not we who 
advised the expunging of her 
name fram the Liturgy, the 
tender of money and the threat 
at ‘St. Omers; that it was’ not 
we who sent down the Green 
Bags avainst her; that it was not 
we who offered her fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year with acknow- 


Jedgment as Queen at a Foreign 


Court, and a Golden Yacht to 
sail in, together with impunity 
for-all the alieged offences that 
she had committed, if she would 
but quit England; that it was 
nat we who induced the House 
of Commons to declare to her, 
that a trial, Let the result of it 
be what it might, must be dero- 
gatory frem the dignity of the 
Crown, and injurious to the 
best interests of the country, 
and who, with ‘this declaration 
on the Journals of the House of 
Commons, resolved upon’ the 
prosecution - ‘of that very trial; 





that it was not\to Who advised 
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» sccret committee to examine 


he Green Bags, and who, upon 
he report of that Committee, 
brought in a Bill to punish the 


Queen by an Act of Parliament, 
which proceeding makes the ac- 
‘eusers to be amongs} the jurors 
‘and judges: remember, I say ; 
know it now, remember it al- 


ways, and be it pever forgotten, 
that we the ealumniated, the 


persecuted, the oppresse the 
ernelly suffering advocates for a 
Reform in the House of Com. 
_mons, have never had the smal- 


lest share in any of these things. 
Kenmiember that, as far as we 
have been able we have op- 


posed them ajl; and therefore 
= remember that, if the things I 
}am now about to record are cal- 


culated to reflect disgrace, no 
part of the disgrace belongs to 
us, but that a yery considerable 


portion of it belongs to you, 
who either from apathy er from 


an activity hostile tous, in- 
spired by greediness or by sel- 
fish fear, have assisted in up- 


» holding and in giving force to 


the arm of those by whom the 
System has been carried on. | 
Westminster Hall, the Houses. 
of Parliament, the seats of jus- 
dice ; those places which were 
with every thing that apper- 
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tained unto them. What do 
we now behold on this spot ?— 
To such of you as have never 
been at Westminster it may be 
necessary to describe things ra- 
ther minutely. ‘That mass of 
buildings, Westminster Hall, the 
Courts of Justice, the Houses of 
Parliament, and several other 
offices of importance form one 
bloak. They are all under what 
may be called one roof, seeing 
that they are one building with 
roofs adjoining very.nearly to 
each other. The entrances to 
these different compartments 
are numerous. Qn three sides 
of this immense mass of build- 
ings there is an open space; on 
ene side New Palace Yard, on 
the other side Old Palace Yard ; 
on another side a sort of square 
inclosed. with iron pallisades, 
and planted with trees ; and on 
the other, which is the eastern 
side, is the river Thames. Be- 
tween the buildings and the 
Thames is an open space, part- 
ly garden and partly yard. This 
space is. gbout seventy yards 
from the buildings to the water, 
at the edge of ‘which, the 
ground which forms the garden 
and the yard is preserved from 
the washjngs of the’ water by a 
wall about. twenty feet high. 





This gpen spot is inaccessible 
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on the land side, except over a 
very high wall in one part, and 
over the tops of the buildings 
in, the other parts. This spot 
has recently had numerous tem- 
porary buildings erected on it 
fot the purpose of cooking for 
the Coronation Banquet. These 
temporary buildings are very 
extensive, forming altogether a 
group sufficient to cut a figure 
if spread out into a village. 
Into this place have been 
beought in such a manner as 
not to be seen, except by the 
conductors and other official 
agents, those famous Italian 
witnesses, the proceeds of the 
Milan Commission: The Coro- 
nation. buildings have been ap- 
propriated to the lodging, the 
feeding and the dressing and pre- 
paring of these witnesses. And, 
now, my good, “ loyal’’ coun- 
trymen, I beg you to remember 
that if the cooking apartment, 
made for the purpose of furnish- 
ing forth a Banquet for the Royal 
Husband fhas been converted 
into aplace forgetting messes for 
the witnesses against his wife ; 
I beg you to remember that, if 


- this thing has been done, it has. 


been done not only without the 
instrumentality, but against the 
wishes of those ‘whom you have 
beep #9 busy in assisting to op- 






exhibited to the world, it is the 


raged. 

This chosen spot, from which 
there is a subterraneous passage 
into the buildings connected 
with the House of Lords, is de- 
fended on the land side by 
troops of various descriptions ; 
foot: soldiers; horse soldiers ; 
‘herse police ; foot police; and 
by innumerable police officers 
and constables.. Every avenue, 
every door-way, every window, 
which can possibly be approach- 
ed from without, is guarded.— 
This immense fortress has out- 
works of timber. Posts and 
beams .of: immense size are 
placed across the. streets. If 
the approach of am army were 
expected, it would be impossi- 
ble to make preparations of de- 
fence more formidable withow' 
actually tearing up. the ground 

At the distance of about four 
hundred yards are stationed nu- 
merous horsemen in a place-cal- 
distance of aboat .six ‘hundred 
yards to the gorth of the Patlis- 





295 | 
press, or, at least, in whose pro- 
tection, you have never stirred 
hand or tongue. Remember, © 
that, if this odious sight is now © 


work of those whom you have | 
actively supported and encou- | 
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‘ment Housé isa elosed-in  bar- 
rack, called the mews, filled 
‘with foot soldiers. At about 
‘five hundred yards to the west 
‘ef the House is a barrack filled 
‘with foot soldiers ; at about four 
| hundred yards to the west there 


‘a mile from the House to the 
north-west is the horse-barrack 
of Knightsbridge ; at about two 
miles from the House to the 
 Portman-street. The newspa- 


marched up in every direction 


eastern direction from West- 


dred yards from the House. | 
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is a regiment of dragoons, At 


north is the horse-barrack in 
pers give an account of regiments 


into the vicinity of London ;— 
and we see & corps of yeomanry 


actually parading the streets. 


with their swords drawn on the 


minster bridge, which crosses 
the Thames, at about three hun- 


| Such isthe state of things on 
the land side ; but, as you have 
seen, the chosen spot before 
mentioned ‘is open to the water, 
except that there is a wall of 
about twenty'feet to scale. “In, 
the Thames, just opposite the 
coronation village before de- 
scribed, is placed a vessel, 
which has a deck abové the 
‘gun-deck,, and which carries, 
to all appearance, from six- 
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skirts, or flanks, of this well 
defended spot there are two 
houses, dwellings of great Offi- 
cers of the Parliament. These 
have been evacuated by the te- 
nants; or, at least, they have 
been filled with bedsteads and 
bedding sufficient for a great 
number of persons. What per- 
sone those. are we are not tn- 
ormed. We could guess; but 
as guessing might be a little 
too much, you, as you are such 
wise people, and have so pru- 
dently kept aloof from, or assist- 
ed to oppress, the Radicals, the 
Radicals may leave you to guess 
for yourselves. 
All the preparations being 
made, the trial, or rather the 
preliminary steps towards it, 
have begun this memorable day; 
a day which you will have good 
cause to remember to the last 
moment-of your lives, 

‘To. describe. the multitudes 
accompanying the Queen to and 


not attempt. Never-were such 
multitudes seen before upon any 
occasion. Never was feeling so 
intense. Hundreds’ of women 
were seen crying in the streets ; 
and, let it be recorded and 
remembered, that these tears 





tem to twenty guns! -On the 


came from those who have been 





from the House is what I shall . 
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despitefully and insolently term- 
ed the “ lower orders.” 

‘During the whole of the day 
military scouts were galloping 
to and from the several bar- 
racks, depots of treops, regi- 
ments, parks and depots of ar- 
tilery, within ten or fifleen 
miles of London. As near as! 
can judge there is no interval of 
more than a mile ortwo upon a 
circle,’ the  ceircumference . of 
which is from sixty to a hun- 
dred miles, without troops of 
some sort or other. 

Such is bat a very faint: pic- 
ture, after all, of our. present 
situation. Look at the picture. 
Consider the immense sums. of 
money that you wilt have to 
pay for these gigantic -prepera- 
tions ¢ for the Milan Commission 
and allits appendages; and for 
all the manifold outgoings on 
account of this prosecution, I 
know well that you feel no dis- 
grace. But I know that you do 
feel in your pockets; and that 
you also feel on accoynt of the 
dangers to which you may be 
exposed: Remember then, Isay, 
once more,'that this cost and, 
danger would never have came 
upon you, had you not tacitly} 
or actively done your best to 
prevent that reform of the House 





of Commons, which would have 





effectually prevented, that which : 


you will now have to deplore. 

‘ The proceedings in the House 
of Lords of this day have been 
merely preliminary. ‘Phe Duke 
of. Leinster proposed to set the 
thing. aside altogether. ‘This 
was rejected with an overwheln- 
ing majority. Some other mo- 
tions Were made; .and during 
the day, Mr. Bequgham made 
speech against the principle of 
the Bill, which speesh: will be 
read with univ ersalapprobation. 
Whether the proveedings will 
be stifled by the .preventing of 
a publication of an account of 
them, is more than I can say. | 
have already had my shiare of 
suffering on account of my hos- 
tility to the system; and if | 
suffer again, it shall not be in 
the name of the law, at any 
rate: it shajl be from same act oF 
other that shall give you no 
room to snigger and to hug your- 
selves in the security which you 
are deriving from my efforts, 
while you have the base ir.gratir 
tude.to appland the pains and 
penalties inflicted. upon me.— 
You have pursued the prudent 
eourse, as you haye always said: 
you have made the system yout 
own by the tacit or. active sup 
port that you -have. given ‘it. 
Castlereagh, Sidmouth, and be 
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nd their works. « You have had 
our day of selfish comfort : take 
e days that are now coming. 

> I, for my own part, see no 
Pround ofanxicty for those, who 
ave been for So: many years ob- 
jects of your sneers and your 
alumnies. But, this may be a 
Wit time for them to remind you 
of the folly as ‘well as the injus- 
tice of your conduct. You have 
aH along been crying: ont against 
he danger ‘of reform; ‘agatnst 
he troubles it would give rise 


4t would mike: 4s there no dane 
ger now? ‘Are there. now no 
roubles, and is: there now n6 
confusion ? You have upheld the 
glorious system; but have you 
secured harmony, peace, and 
safety? One thing above all 
others ought never to be for- 
gotten: you applauded Sidmouth 
who applauded the Magistrates 
.and Yeomanry of Manchester. 
“Your applause was cited by the 
prime Minister asa proof of the 
propriety ef the Manchester 
‘Killing and wounding. — Welt, 
then, take withoat contorsion 
of countenance any thing further 
that has tobe performed, * 
When meti of talent of the 
purest public spirit, of the most 








-atdent devotion to their coun- 
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yerpool are yéurs; enjgy them | try, were endeavouring to per- 


suade you to join in lawful ef- 
forts to obtain that reform which 
would. long ago put an end 
to rain and starvation, you un- 
feelingly curled up your lip, and 
accused them of designs upon 
your property. When such men 
endeavoured to represent to you 
how dan:rerous: it was to place 
your sole reliance upon mere 
force, ‘you turned from them with 
a jeering look, saying in your 
hearts, that that force would 
always be for you, Events pro- 


0: against“ the confusion that) duce a correction of error some+ 


timest hut I am quite satisfied 
that your errors are to be cor- 
rected by nothing which will 
not compel you to feel. You 
have quietly and even eom- 
plaisantly seen ‘your country- 
men sent off to jail, or con- 
veyed to the gallows under mi- 
litary escorts. You have no- 
thing to find fault of: you have 
nobody to blame. © Whatever 
you may suffer you are the cause 
of your own sufferings,’ Had 
you acted your part well, we 
should long ago have had.a re- 
form of the House of Commons ; 
and then, we should all +hhave 
been safe; King, Queen, Lords 
and people. But you could not 
indure the thought of suffering 
the labonrer and ‘artizan,’ those 
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whose labour and ingenuity yield 
you all your comforts and riches, 
and whose arms protect you in 
the possession of them; you 
could not indure the idea of suf- 
fering these to participate with 
you in the enjoyment of political 
rights. You preferred being 
slaves to others; you cared not 
for this, so long as it gave you 
the power of domineering over 
another class. This was the 
feeling by which you were ac- 
tuated. Has your policy ‘been 
crowned with success ? Oh! no; 
but the result of your selfish con- 
duct is, and will be precisely 
what is merited by that conduct. 
The stupid and selfish crew 
that huzzaed the frothy Canning 
at Liverpool, while he was. ca- 
lumnijating the Reformers, and 
making jests of what he sup- 
d to be their everlasting 
defeat, would now be taught, 
ifany thing could teach them, 
to repent of their .baseness. 
They have seen, in the course 
of five short months, all the 
predictions of their prophet 
blown into air. They have 
seen that that very system 
which he applauded to the 
skies, and which they, even to 
the very tearing of their throats, 
cheered him for applauding; 
they have seen that very system 


‘ean tell! He is the very firstto | 







































work along till it has produce; a 
events already, which have filled 4 
their hearts with fear, which | 
have made their coward knee | 
knock together; which have © 
caused their pillows to be haunt- 
ed with visions, at the sight of 
which a Radical may smile. 
And, what would put them to § 
shame, if any thing could put — 
such men to shame ; they have |~ 
seen their hero take flight upon | 
the first appearance of danger. 
He is gone to the Continent; | 
but to what part of it no mai | 


decamp ; he, who called upon 
his sturdy hearers to “ take ther 
aide,” and to fight to the last 
breath in defence of what he 
called their Constitution. He is 
gone! The hero of Liverpool 
is gone. Thank God for that, 
at any rate. We shall hear no 
more of his jesting on the burst- 
ing bowels of the Reformers 
He will never again, set the 
house in a roar by making 4 
great. bodily affliction the. sub- 
ject of a despicable jest. He 
would not be the accuser of the 
Queen, he said,.20 help him 
God. At the time. when. he 
made this declaration; accom: 
panied with an eulogium on her 
Majesty, who did not suppose 
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¢, and to do his best in her 
' fajesty’s defence? With this 
derstanding, I regarded his 
onduct as “‘ manly ;’’ but did 
[ imagine that he had given his 
issent to the witholding of her 
bame from the Liturgy, which it 
as since appeared that he had; 
nd was it possible for me to 
magine that he intended to re- 
fain his place in that same Ca- 
inet, and merely to withdraw 
imself from the country, while 
e work of accusation, prose- 
bution, and punishment was 
tartied on by his colleagues # 
This man has been one of the 
ost unfeeling of the persecu- 
ors of the friends of reform. 
is exertions against us have 
been constant; his recommen- 
ation of measures has been 
buch as to mark him as the pos- 
ssor of unrelenting cruelty: 
in his language he has been 






































mat. And, upon the very first 
nce of danger to himself 
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om the measures which he has: 


ben pursuing, he, though he 
tains his place as a minister, 
kes his carcase ftom beyond 
he confines of the kingdom. ° 
This affair relative to ‘the 
wueen has,. for the moment. 
wallowed up every other dan- 
per. But, this-affait wholly ott 
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of the question, the dangers, the 
dangers inseparable from the 
system itself, have gone on in- 
creasing. They keep steadily 
on their pace; and as far as I 
myself am concerned, I should 
be sorry to see them interrupted 
by any thing of this nature. Let 
the system go on. Let it come 
to it’s natural termination ; and 
then every one will receive the 
reward due to his conduct. To 
all the petitions presented by 
farmers, by merchants, by ma- 
nufacturers, by traders of every 


“lsort, what answer has been 


given? What redress has been 
afforded ? What relief has any 
one obtained or does he hope 
to obtain: what has been the 
answer of this unreformed par- 
liament to all these petitions ? 
Why, that it can neither give 
relief nor hold out a hope of re- 
lief; that the sufferers, like the 


niformly calumnious and inso-|spidets must spin their means 


of relief from their own bowels, 
or that they must go unrelieved. 
All the promises of improved 
finances have been broken; 
every expectation had been dis- 
appointed ; and- ‘amongst the 
most sanguine of the ‘Supporters 
of the. system, ‘you find indeed 
those who calculate upon 


‘months of duration; but none 
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who are bold enough to calcu- 


tate upon years. 
While this is the case at home; 


the grand harvest of all our ’sa-| 


trifices is under the process of 
destruction from the winds and 
waves of revolution on the Con- 
tinent. In answer to all our 
complaints of the weight of 
taxes, we have been constdantly 
told .of the lasting security for 
the future, which what is called 
the constitution has obtained by 
those wars to carry on which 
was contracted that debt to de- 
fray the interest of which the 
taxes are required. When the 
wars had ended in a pedte 
which produeed the holy al- 
liance, and also produced the 
restoration of the Pepe, the In- 
tuisition, the Bourbons and the 
Jesuits, how you laughed in our 
faces! What a malicious grin 
you gave us! How. you tri- 
umphed ¢yer us! - How you 
huisted the picture representing 
the dance of Kings !. How you 
hugged your chains! Like the 
Officers of the Inquisition. of 
Spain ahd Portugal, how you 
poked the burning torch in our 
faces!. Well; how stands the 
matter now? ‘Tw countries 
are already revolutionized ; and 
1 heartily wish that vou may 





continue in yourdelusion till re- 























presentative government hay ~ 
spread itself from the Baltic ty 7 
the Mediterranean. 

Every man in-his senses mus |) 
sée that there can be no stop 
for atry length of time, until all 
mankind have their rights— 
Here we havé wanted nothing 
that the laws of our forefathers 
did not give-us; and you have 
tacitly or actively persecuted us 
for endeavouring to obtain that 
which was not less necessary to 
you than to ourselves. The pre- 
sent system is your own work. 
The man is a fool that agai 
exposes himself to any risk with 
a view of delivering you from 
it: Wether you will ever make 
exertions of your own is more § 
than I can say ;- but'I shall al: 
ways think that suffer what you 
will, you areentitled to none o/ 
my compassion. By suffering 
only are you to be taught your 
duty ; and no man can say that 
he does not wish that that duly 
should be performed. - | 

The system is going on ful! 
tide scattering all it’s natur! 
consequences about it, Let |! 
proceed, and let those who have 
prepared the materials of whic! 
it is composed keep clear 0! 
those consequences if they c#! 
J ‘am not-to be understood ® 
including in the objects of my 
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rhts.— selfish apathy ; or from your ac- 
o thing: ive hostility against those who 


fathers are labouring to obtain a resto- 








u have ation of the liberties of the 
ited tus Ipcople, and on that basis to es- 
in that ablish the Security of all ratiks, 


and partiéulafly of the Throne. | 
Whatever we sec ‘in the present 
state of things to lament ;—~) 
fhatever there may be in the| 
rospect of the future to excite 
your claims; whatever there 
may be to fill you with doubts, 
neertainties, and inquietude— 
ull is to be ascribed to a want. 
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vat you of that réform, for endeavouring 
one of Mo obtain whieh. we have been 
ffering ‘rsecuted. - 


You have rejoiced ; you have 
pxulted; you have chuckled 
nd grinned, when you have 
en your countrymen dragged 
ff to jails for most laudably ex- 
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yatural tting their talents through the 
Let i} eans of the press, As a dis- 
o have guise for your baseness and 


elty: as it were to drown the 
linking of your own chains, 
ou have affeetéd to believe 
hat these sufferers, these marf- 
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of my yrsin the cause of truth, jus- 
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ddress evefy merchant, master, tice and freedom, have» beer 
junufacturer, big trader, or} wicked, seditious, blasphemous 
big farmer: 1 speak genetdlly ;| agitators, who bad views of 
nd I.say to the mass; this is| advaritage to themselves and of 
all the work of your owt hands: | injury td you. What advantaré 
his has all arisen trom your own, 


could. they derive from their 
labours ? Had they been actuat- 
ed by selfish motives, they 
might easily lave pocketed your 
taxes as the price of their silenéd 
or asthe price of their endea- 
vours to keep you everlasting|ly 
enivcalled, ‘These victims 
ought to be the object of every 
benevolent feeling on your part; 
of yotir Idve, veneration and 
gratitude; but: instead of ‘this 
they have been objects of 
your affected contempt in some 
instances, and in every in- 
stance of yétt calumny. Such 
men need not care for 
you: need earé hothing with 
regard to what becomes of you. 
Nevet were such men objects of 
your generosity ; never were 
they upheld or encouraged by 
you; and let what will happen 
to you, never ought you tobe 
objects of their compassion. You 
have curled yourselves ip at the 
very best, in selfish imaginary 
security. While. the scourge 
has been unsparingly laid upon 
the zealous lovers of their coun- 
try you haye in the best in- 


‘stances of your conduct drawn 
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yourselves into your shell, and 
have not uttered even a word 
of comfort to the sufferers ; and, 
therefore, when the season of 
your suffering shall arrive, | 
trust that no man, who has been 
a victim of the system, will be 
so unjust as to bestow a thought 


of commisseration on you. 


Again, 1 say the system is 
your own, and. that to you and 
the rest of its supporters its ul- 
timate consequences may be 
confined; and that those con- 
sequences may be unmitigated 
by any of the victims, is the sin- 
cere and fervent prayer of 





Wa. COBBETT. 
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PEEP AT THE PEERS _ 

Is in the press, It will be 
published at nine o'clock on | 
Monday morning.—The work | 
is much more extensive then | 
was imagined.—The result is 
enormous.—It will be in th 7 
pamphlet form, and not on an 
open sheet, as was intended.— : 
The price will be Two-pence.— | 
The Compilers flatter then- : 
selves that they have performed - 
a work of universal interest and | 
utility —They have dedicated it |_ 
to the Queen; and they hope | 
that it will be graciously r- 


ceived by her Majesty. 
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LETTER FROM THE QUEEN 
TO THE KING. 


> Smr,—After the unparalleled 
ind tnprovoked persecution 
rhich, during a series of years, 
as been carried on against me 
nder the name and authority 
your Majesty, and which per- 
cution, instead of being mol- 
ied by time, time has rendered 
nly more and more malignant 
d unrelenting, it is not with- 
it a great sacrifice of private 
pling that I now, even In the 


If to address this letter to your 
ajesty. But, bearing in mind 
at Royalty rests on the basi 
‘public good ; that to this pa- 
mount consideration all others 
ght to submit; and aware of 
> consequences that may re- 
t from the present unconsti- 
tonal, illegal, and hitherto 
heard-of proceedings ;—with 
r ind thus impressed, I cannot 
rain from laying my grievous 
engs once more before your 
yesty, in the hope that the 
tice which your Majesty may, 
evil-minded counsellors, be 
1 disposed to refuse to the 
ms of a dutifal, faithful, and 
red wife, you may be in- 
ed to yield to considerations 
hected with the honour and 
ity of your crown, the sta- 
ty of your throne, the tran- 
lity of your dominions, the 
piness and safety of your 
and loyal people, whose 
erous hearts revolt at op- 
Sion and croelty, and espe- 
y when perpetrated by a 
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A sense of what is due to my 
character and sex forbids me to 
refer minutely to the real causes 


{of our domestic separation, or to 


the numerous unmerited insults 
offered me previously to that 
period; but, leaving to your 
Majesty to reconcile with the 
‘marriage vow the act of driving, 


neath your roof, with an infant 
in-her arms, your Majesty will 


that act was entirely your Own ; 
that the separation, so fat from 
‘being sought for by me, was a 


ay of remonstrance, bring my-|sentence pronounced upon me, 


without any cause assigned, 
linations, which, as your Ma- 
fect was pleased to atte 
not under your control. 

Not to have felt, with regard 
to myself, chagrin at this deci- 


have argued great insensibility 
to the obligations of decorum ; 
not to have dropped a tear in 
the face of that beloved child, 
whose future sorrows Were then 
but too easy to foresee, would 
have marked me as unworthy of 
the name of mother; but, not 
to have submitted to it without 
lrepining would have indicated 
a consciousness of demerit, or a 
want of those feelings which 
belong to affronted and insulted 
female honour. 

The “ tranquil and comfort- 
able society” tendered to me by 
your Majesty formed, in my 
mind, but a poor compensation 
forthe grief occasioned by con- 
sidering the wound given to 
public morals in the fatal exam- 


. ee 





rersion and a mockery of the. 


|ple produced by the indulgence 


of your Majesty’s inclinations; 
Oo 


by such means, a wife from. be-_ 


permit me to remind you, that 


other than that of your own in- ° 


ege, were | 


sion of your Majesty, would — 
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more especially when I con- 
templated the disappointment 
of the nation, who had so mu- 
nificently provided for our union, 
who had fondly cherished such 
pleasing hopes of happiness aris- 
ing from that union, and who 
had hailed it with such affec- 
tionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas! even tranquillity 
and comfort were too much for 
me to enjoy. From the very 
threshold of your Majesty’s man- 
sion the mother of your child 
was pursued by spies, conspira- 
tors, and traitors, employed, en- 
couraged, and rewarded to lay 
snares for the feet, and to plot 

inst the reputation and life, 
of her whom your Majesty had 
s0 recently and so solemnly vow- 
ed to honour, to love, and to 
cherish. 

In withdrawing from the em- 
braces of my parents, in giving 
my hand to the son of George 
the Third and the heir-apparent 
to the British throne, nothing 
less than a voice from Heaven 
would have made me fear injus- 
tice or wrong of any kind.— 
What, then, was my astonish- 
ment at finding that treasons 
against me had been carried on 
and matured, perjuries against 
me had been methodized and 
embodied, a secret tribunal had 
been held, a trial of my actions 
had taken place, and a decision 
had been made upon those ac- 
tions, without my having been 
informed of the nature of the 
charge, or of the names of the 
witnesses ? And what words can 
express the feelings excited by 
the fact, that this proceeding 
was founded on a request made, 
and on evidence furnished, by 
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order of the father of my child, 
and r-y natural as well as legal 
guardian and protector ? 
Notwithstanding, however, 
the unprecedented conduct of 
that tribunal; conduct which 
has since undergone, even in 
Parliament, severe and unan- 
swered animadversions, and 
which has been also censurea in 
the minutes of the Privy Council; 
notwithstanding the secrecy of 
the proceedings of this tribu- 
nal; notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false 
evidence against me before it; 
notwithstanding that there was 
no opportunity afforded me of 
rebutting that evidence ; not 
withstanding all these circun- 
Stances, so decidedly favourable 
to my enemies, even this secret) — 
tribunal acquitted me ofall crime, | 
and thereby pronounced my privy ~ 
cipal accusers to have been guilly | 
of the grossest perjury. Bul it, 
was now (after the trial wis) — 
over) discovered, that the nature | — 
of the tribunal was such a8 0) ~ 
render false swearing before ') ~ 
not legally criminal! And thus, | 
at the suggestion and request 0! | 
your Majesty, had been created) 
to take cognizance of and try ™) | 
conduct, a tribunal competent 
administer oaths, competent | — 
examine witnesses on oath, com — 
petent to try, competent toac 
quit or condemn, and compete! | — 
moreover, to screen those wh) 
had sworn falsely against ™ 
from suffering the pains and pt | — 
nalties which the law awards! "= 
wilful and corrupt perjury. Gre# 
as my indignation naturally mus 4 
have been at this shameful ¢'" ~ 
sion of law and justice, that '" bg 
dignation was lost in pity for b® 
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child, who could lower las princely 
s legal dumes to the dust by giving his 
intenauce and favour to the 
wever, pst conspicuous of those aban- 
uct of d and notorious perjurers. 
which 'Still there was one whose 
ren in ght mind nothing could 
unan- rp, in whose breast injustice 
and ver found a place, whose 
1rea in pnd was always ready to raise 
puncil : Bhe unfortunate, and to rescue 
recy of  uame oppressed. While that good 
tribu- | gracious father and Sove- 
‘strong | amie remained in the exercise 
of false | MMe bis royal functions, his un- 
fore it; nding daughter-in-law had 
Tre Was hing to fear. As long as the 
me of ptecting hand of your late 
» note er-beloved and ever-lamented 
ircum- pc wus held over me, 1 was 
purable | But the melancholy event 
secret, mich deprived the nation of 
Lcrime,| a S¢tive exertions of its vir- 
x ard 7 Pls King, bereft me of friend 
ilty | gaa protector, and of all hope 
uti) future tranquillity and safety. 
ial soe a calumoiate your innocent 
» pature | was how the shortest road 

) to} 
ho te ’ was to lay the sure foun- 
nd thus, ion of boundless riches and 
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and to ensure my humilixiion. 
You took to your councils ad 
your bosom men whom you 
hated, whose abandonment of, 
and whose readiness to sacritice 
me were their only merits, and 
whose power has been exer- 
cised in a manner, and has been 
attended with consequences, 
worthy of its origin. From this 
unprimcipled and unnatural union 
have sprung the manifold evils 
which this nation has now to 
endure, and which present #& 
mass of misery and of degrada- 
tion, accompanied with acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, rather than 
have seen which inflicted on 
his industrious, faithful, and 
brave people, your royal father 
would have perished at the 
head of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, 
and betray me, became the sure 
path to honour and riches, it 
would have been strange mdeed 
if calumniators, revilers, and 
traitors had not abounded. Your 


yal favour; and to betray | Court became much less a scene 


of polished manners and refined: 
intercourse than of low intrigue 


ualan tale-bearers, and foul 


ices, your own personal conspirasors, swarmed in those 
ndsbips, your royal engage- | palaces which had before been 
ts, promises, and pledges,|the resort of sobriety, virtue, 
tten as well as verbal, melt-|and honour. 
unto air. Your cubinet. was | the various privations and ‘mor- 
ided on this basis. You took |tifications which 3 bad to en- 
our councils men, of whose |dure, all the msults that were 
sons, as well as whose prin- | wantonly heaped upon me, from 
es, you had invariably ex-|the day of your elevation to the 
sed the strongest dislike. | Regency to that of my departure 
> interest of the nation, and|for the Continent, would be to 
n your own feelings, in alljdescribe every species of per- 
f respects, were sacrificed | sonal offence that can be offered 
to, and eévery pain short of 


To enumerate all 





Plo ageravate my sufferings, bodily violence that can be im- 
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flicted on, any human being. Be- 
reft of parent, brother, and father- 
in-law, and having my husband 
for my deadliest foe; seeing 
those who have promised me 
support bought by rewards 
to be amongst my enemies; re- 
strained from accusing my foes 
in the face of the werld, out of 
regard for the character of the 
father of my child, and from a 
desire to prevent her happiness 
from being disturbed; shunned 
from motives of selfishness by 
those who were my natural as- 
sociates; living in obseuwrity, 


while | ought’ to have been the; 


centre of all that was splendid; 
thus humbled, | had one conso- 
tation left; the love of my dear 


and only child. ‘To permitime 


to enjoy this Was too: great an 
indulgence. ‘To see my daugh- 
ter ; to fold her in my arms; to 
mingle my tears with hers ; to 
receive her cheering ’ edresses, 
and to hear from her lips assur- 
ances of never-ceasmg love: 
thus to be comforted, consoled, 
upheld, and blessed, was too 
much to be allowed me. Even 
on the slave mart the cries of 
‘€Oh! my mother, my mother! 
Oh! my child, my child!” have 
prevented a separation of the 
vietims of avarice. But your 
advisers, more inhuman than 
the slave-dealer, remorselessly 
tore the mother from the ehild. 
Thus bereft.of the society of 
my child, or reduced to the ne- 
cessity of imbittering her life by 
es to preserve that socie- 
ty, Fresolved on temporary ab- 
sence, in the hope that time 
might restore me to ber in hap- 
pier days. ‘Those days, alas ! 
were never to come. To mo- 





thers, aud those mothers who 
have been suddenly bereft of 
the best and most affectionate 
and only daughters, it belongs 
to estimate my sufferings and 
my wrongs. Such mothers will 
judge of my afffiction upon hear- 
ing of the death of my cbild, 
and upon my calling to recol- 
lection the last look, the last 
words, atid all the affecting cir- 
cumstances of ‘our separation. 
Such mothers will see the depth 
of my sorrows. Every’ being 
with a heart of humanity in its 
bosom will drop a tear of sym- 


}pathy with nie. And will not 


the world, then, learm with in- 
dignation, that this event, cal- 
culated to soften the hardest 
heart, was the signal: for new 


conspiracies, and: indefatigable 


efforts for the destruction of this 
afflicted mother? Your Majesty 
had torn my child from me ; you 


had deprived me of the power ¢ ‘olti 


of being’ at hand to succour her: 
you had taken from me the pos- 


sibility of hearing of her lest + | : 


prayers for her mother; yot 
saw me bereft, forlorn, and 
broken-hearted ; and this wa 
the moment you chose for re- 
doubling your persecutions. a 
Let the world pass its judg- | ~ 
ment on the constituting of § F- 
commission, in a foreign coum F 
try, consisting of inquisitor, | | 
spies, and informers, to discover. 
collect, and arrange matters 0! 
accusation against your wil, | 7 
without any complaint haviz | 
been communicated to her: le! | 
the world judge of the employ | 
ment of ambassadors in such! | 
business, and of the enlisting of 
foreign courts in the enterpr': 
but on the measures which he" 
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been adopted to give final etfect 
to these preliminary ‘praceeed- 
ings it is. for me to speak; it is 
_ for me to remonstrate with your 
" Majesty; itis for me to protest ; 
itis for me to apprize you of 
my determiation. 
. 1 have always demanded a 
| fair trial. This is what I now 
_ demand, and this is refused me. 
Instead of a fair trial, | am to 
be subjected to a sentence by 
the Parliament, passed in the 
shape ofadaw. Against this I 
protest, and upon the following 
«grounds :— . : 
al- | + The injustice of refusing me a 
est |  Iclear and distinct charge, of re- 
_ dusing me the names of the wit- 
_  _inesses, of refusing: me:the names 
_ wf the places where the illegal 
__ acts have been committed ; these 
you | — #are sufficiently flagrant and re- 
wer | | #Volting ; but it is against the con- 
tstution of the Court itself that 


er: Bs 
oss | 4 particularly object, and.against 
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test | #that I most solemnly protest. 
you | & Whatever may be the prece- 
and Ments as to Bills of Pains ‘and 






Henalties, none of them, except 
those relating to the Queen of 
mieory the Kighth, can apply 
ere: for here your! Majdsty is 
he plaintiff. Here it: is’ in- 
‘nded by the Bill todo ‘what 
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tors, ou deem good io you,.and. to 
over, D me great harm. You are, 
re of herefore, a party, and the ‘only 
wif. | seomplaining partys: tow flew 
wing You have made your com- 
let Me nt to the House of Lords. 
plo | ecu have: conveyed to this 
neh s F z0use written documents sealed 
ng of p. Avsecret committee’ of the 


aouse have examinewthase do- 
fents. They have reported 
bat there are groands -of pro- 
img: and then the House, 


rise: 
«hare 
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merely upon that report, have 
brought forward a Bill contain- 
ing the most outrageous slanders 
on me, ‘and sentencing me ‘to 
divorce and degradation. 

The. injustice of putting forth 
this Bill to the world for six 
weeks before it is even proposed 
to afford’ me an: opportunity of 
contradicting ‘its allegations is 
too manifest not to have shocked 
the nation: and; indeed, -the 
proceedings even thus far are 
such ‘as to ‘eén¥ince every one 
that no justice is:intended me. 
But if none of these proceedings, 
if none of these clear indications 
of a determination to do me 
wrong had 'taken place, I should 
see, in the constitution of the 
House of Loris itself, a certainty 
that I cowld expect no justice at 
its ‘hands. bytis piglay Beer 

Your Majesty’s ministers have 
advised | this: prosecution ; they 
are ‘responsible for the advice 
they give ; they are liable to pi- 
nishment: if’ they fail ‘to make 
good their charges; and not only 
are they part of my judgés, but 
it is they who have brought i 
the’ Bill and it is too notorious 
that’ they have alivays a maje- 
rity in the House; so that, 
without any other, here is ample 
proof that the House will decide 
im ‘favour of the Bill, and, of 
course, against mic.) . : 

Bat, further, there ate«rea- 
sons for your ministers having«a 
majority in this case, and which 
reasons do not apply to 
cases. Your!) Mafesty is the 
plainteff : td -yow it belongs to 
appoint arid ‘to clevate Peers. 
Many of the present Peers have 
been raised to that dignity by 
yourself, and almost the whote 
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ean be, at your will and plea- 
sare, furthberelevated. The far: 
greater number of the Peers; 
hold, by themselves and their fa- 
milies, offices, pensions, and 
other emoluments, solely at the 
will and pleasure of your Ma- 
jesty, and these, of course, your 
Majesty can take away when- 
ever you please. There are more 
than four-fifths of the Peers in 
this situation, and there are 
many of them who might thus 
be deprived of the far better 
part of their incomes. 

if, contrary to all expectation, 
‘there should be found, in some 
peers, likely to ameunt te a — 
jority, a disposition to reject the’ 
Bill, some of these) peers may 
be ordered away to.their ships, 
fsegiments,. governments, and 
other duties; and, which is 

an equaily alarming power, new 
peers may be created for the 
purpese, and give their vete in 
the decision. That your Ma- 
jestys ministers would advise 
these measi.res, if found neces- 
sary to render their prosecution 
successful, there can be very 
little doubt; seeing that they 
ave hitherto.stopped at no- 
thing, however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a 
Court of Justice would be to 

‘calumpiate that sacred name; 
and for me to suppress an ex- 
pression of my opinion on the 
subject would be tacitly to lend 
myself to my own destruction, 
aswell as to an imposition upon 
the nation and the world. 

In the House of Commons | 
can discover no better grounds 
of security. The power of your 
Majesty's Ministers is the same 
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jesty is well acquainted with the 
fact, that a majority of this 
House is composed of persons 
placed in it by the Peers and by 
your Majesty’s ‘Treasury. 

it really gives me pain to 
state these things to your Ma- [| 
jesty; and, if it gives your Ma- 
jesty pain, 1 beg that it may be 
observed, and remembered, that 
the statement has been forced 
from me. 1 must either pro- 
test against this mode of trial, 
or, by tacitly consenting to it, 
suffer my honour to be sacrificed. | 
No innocence can secure the 
accused if the Judges and Jurors | 
be chosen by the accuser; and | 
if | were tacitly to submit to 4 
tribunal of this description, | 
should be instrumental in my 
ewn dishonour. 

Qn these grounds I protest | 
against this species of trial. | | 
demand a trial ina Court wher | 
the Jurors are taken impartially | — 











from amongst the people, and | : 
where the proceedings are ope! | 


and fair. Such a trial | cour, 7 
and to no other will 1 willing!) | 
submit. If your Majesty per) 
severe in the nt proceed: 
ing, 1 shall,evenin the Houses! | 









Parliament, face my accuser | q a 
butdsball regard any decisill) — 
they may make against me ®) —— 
Ie Be 






not in the smallest degree ™) — 
flecting on my honour; and Pe 
will not, except compelled »)| 
actual force, submit to any *") 
dence which shall not be pi) — 
nounced by a Court of Justi) — 

_I have now frankly laid be} ~ 
fore your Majesty a stateme!) — 
of my wrongs, and a declst) — 
tion of my views and intentio* | — 
¥ou have cast upon meevery5") 





iu both Houses; and your Ma- 
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liable. Instead of loving, ho- 
nouring, and cherishing me, 
agreeably to your solemn vow, 
you have pursued me with hatred 
and scorn, and with all the 
means of destruction. You 
wrested from me my child, and 
with her my only comfort and 
consolation. You sent me sor- 
rowing through the world, and 
even in my sorrows pursued me 
with unrelenting persecution. 
Having left me nothing but my 
innocence, yon would now, by a 
mockery of justice, deprive me 
even of the reputation of pos- 
sessing that. ‘The poisoned 
bowl and the poniard are means 
more mauly than perjured wit- 
nesses and partial tribunals ; and, 
they are less cruel, inasmuch as, 
life is less valuable than honour. 
if my life would have satisfied 
your Majesty, you should have 
had it on the sole condition of 
giving me a place in the same 
tomb with my child: but, since 
you would send me dishonoured 
to the grave, I will resist the 
attempt with all the means that 
it shall please God to give me. 


(Signed) CAROLINE, R. 
Brandenburgh-house, Aug. 7, 1520, 





(From the Times.) 


Sir,—In your paper of Tuesday last 
you have the following remark upon a 
panege in her Majesty's Letter to the 

ing :—'* When bereft, forlorn, and 
broken-hearted by the death of her 
only child, this was the moment, as her 
Majesty declares, * which was chosen 
for redoubling the persecutions against 
her.’ We dare only hope that this is 
nota fact; for, if it were, there never 
yet lived a language containing in it 
words of reprobetine strong enough 
for 8 treatment 50 inbuman.”—Nuume- 
rous facts, in the long cetalogue of dis- 
graceftil operations abroad, might be 
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cited to prove the eorrectness of the 
statement of her Majesty as to this 
point; but what do we want more than 
this—that, in the superscription on the 
coffin of her child, which contained the 
names of the illustrious persons from 
whom she had descended, the name af 
her mother was omitted ! What stab 
more crucl than this was ever given to 
a mother’s heart? Let the people of 
Kngland say what her feelings must 
have been when she, in reading the 
English papers, saw this proof of the 
obduracy and malice of her enemies 2 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
» MLW. 


(From the New Times, of Tuesday, 
August 15.) 

It is with the most painful 
feelings that we have to notice 
the Letter to which the Queen's 
name has been affixed, and 
which was yesterday published, 
as it were officially, in the Jour- 
nal devoted to the worst pur- 
poses of her Majesty’s worst ad- 
herents. 

Persons of all parties have 
done us the justice to admit, that 
whenever we have had oceasion 
to speak of her Majesty’s per- 
sonal conduct, we have most 
studiously preserved the respect 
due to her exalted station, and 
the candour which prohibits all 
prejudication of her guilt or in- 
nocence. 

But we cannot remain silent 
when other persons employ her 
as a tool of treason. We cannot 
see the torch prepared to set 
fire to the four corners of the 
metropolis, and not cry aloud to 
every man of proverty, of re- 
speciability, of integrity, to take 
watning. We are compelled 
for the information of our readers 
to lay before.them the Letter 
in question. Her Majesty, we 
doubt not, has been prevailed 
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on to sanction it by her name, 
but it would be folly to suppose 
for a moment that she did or 
could write it. 1t neither is ber 
style, nor can it contain her sen- 
timents ; for they are the senti- 
ments of a deadly enemy to the 
House of Brunswick and to the 
English Constitution. Who the 
writer is can only be matter of 
conjecture. The name of Cob- 
bett has been mentioned ; and 
certainly the composition be- 
trays all the malignity of that 
writer against the established 
laws and institutions of the king- 
dom. Perhaps a more classical 
pen may have here and there 
polished off the vulgarity of the 
author of the Twopenny Aegis- 
ter; but upon the whole, we 
know no person so likely as he, 
to have given at least the sketch 
of this most detestable Letter. 

It is addressed ostensibly to 
the King, but really to the mob, 
Its true object is to rouse the 
mob to action; as they have re- 
cently been acting at Palermo, 
and as Thistlewood meant them 
to have acted in London, Let 
us never forget the declara- 
tion of that traitor—-that. he 
hoped to see the Shops of London 
shut up, and those Aristocrats, 
the Shopkeepers, well plundered. 
This is the hope of the writer of 
the letter. This is the ,effect 
which his labours are calculated 
to produce, if the middle class. of 
people persist in blinding them- 
selves to the real nature of the 


impending by 

mrhe Queen is either innocent 
ar guilty. Ifshe be.innocent, it 
is utterly impossible..that ber 
innocence ean have a better pro- 
tection than that which will be 


afforded in it by two successive 
investigations by the two Houses 
of the British Parliament. But 
the writer of the letter makes 
her act as a guilty person, re- 
viling and defying the Sovereign. 
and the Legislature, but offering 
not one syllable of argument to 
remove the suspicions which no- 
torious circumstances haye at- 
tached to her conduct. We say, 
therefore, that the object of the 
writer cannot have been to jus- 
tify the Queen in the slightest 
degree. It must have been to 
excite the mob of London to re- 
sistance against the laws and the 
Legislature. The Times praises 
the composition, as ‘‘ calculated 
to. rouse eyery generous and 
manly moral feeling.’ We say it 
was calculated to rouse Sedition, 
and nothing else. What! Is it 
generous and manly to tell the 
whole Peerage of England that 
no justice is to be expected at 
their hands? This is. supposed 
to be said too, by a person who 
in the same breath complains of 
‘ outrageous slanders.”” Whe- 
ther the Queen has or has not 
been slandered we shall cer- 
tainly know a little better when 
the evidence has been examined, 
than we do now. If she has 
been so, we fervently hope that 
her character may be effectually 
cleared ; but at all events, the 
Letter writer outrageously slan- 
ders the most august assembly 
in the kingdom ; and he mani- 
festly does this to bring them 
‘into hatred and contempt among 
the people, to create popular 
discontent and disaffection; in 
short to bring about a reyelu- 
tion, and make London a scene 





of pillage dad bidodshed. . 
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bu one passage, a directly 
> treasénable menace is held out, 
- ‘The Queen is made to say, with 
~ reference to the Bill of Pains 





/ and Penalties. now legally and 


constitutionally depending in 
Parliament, “ 1 will not, except 
compelled by actual force, sub- 
mit to any sentence which shall 
not be pronounced by a Court of 
Justice ;’—and again, “ Since 
you would send me dishonoured 
to my grave, I will resist the 
attempt with all the means that 
_ it shall please God to give me.’’ 
_ Coupling these passages toge- 
ther, we do not hesitate to say, 
that they avow a doctrine clearly 
(reasonable. The Queen is a 
_ subject, and is as much bound 
as any other subject to submit 
to the laws which may be passed 
by the Legislature, and she has 
_as little right as any other sub- 
|» ject to resist those laws. By 
_ the Constitution of England, a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties is as 
much within the competency of 
the Legislature as any other law, 
" and to resist it is as criminal as 
to resist any other law. The 
> Queen might as well. say that 
she will resist the Bill of Rights, 
_ or the Act of Settlement, as that 
She will resist the Bill of Pains 
/and Penalties, in case it shall 
be passed. We repeat, that 
‘though these seditious and trea- 
Sonable doctrines are avowed iui 
the Letter bearing her Majesty’s 
Dame,we do not attribute them to 
er, for we believe thatshe can- 
hot even comprehend them ; but 
er signature has in all proba- 
bility been surreptitiously ob- 
sained to this document for pur- 
Poses totally foreign to her Ma- 
esty’s wishes. The publie,, 
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however, will be on their guard 
against the prosecution of pur- 
poses so diabolical ; and since 
threats of popular tumult are so 
distinctly held out, we trust that 
every loyal man will be pre- 
pared to cut down the Insurrec- 
tion the moment it is attempted. 





(From the Courier.) 


The Queen’s Letter, says her 
partisans, has produced a great 
effect. It certainly has—but it 
is one which she and her inflam- 
matory counsellors did not an- 
ticipate. 

We know not whether the 
blindness and violence of her 
advocates were capable of re- 
ceiving any addition even from 
this libel; but we are satisfied 
from the alarm of all the pru- 


dent, the disgust of all the vir- 


tuous, the indignation of all the 
loyal, have been excited in a 
powerful degree by that shame- 
less publication—a _ publication 
as shameless as its authors, and 
as shameless as its object. 

It affects to be written by the 
Queen—it is notoriously not 
written by her. The cant of 
maternal feelings. with which it 
is filled, are the cool sugges- 
tions of a hired penman. The 
tears it talks of were never 
shed, but in the Jibeller’s ink. 
The tender feelings of the fe- 
male heart which it describes, 
are the florid inventions of a 
big-wigged rhetorician. In 
short, it is, although the Queen 
has written her name at the 
bottom of it, an impudent fa- 
brication and fraud ; and it is 
at once ludicrous and disgusting, 





to fancy two grave doctors, 
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who, as Shakspeare says of Car- 
dinal Campeius, “ never had a 
child,” laying their wigged 
heads together, to descmbe the 
throes of a mother’s afflictions, 
and the niceties of female de- 
licacy. But let us leave the 
‘“‘woman’s tears’? of Doctor 
Pare, and the ‘“ feminine sighs’”’ 
of Doctor Reynolds, and turn 
to other topics of this letter 
of mach greater importance. 
The Queen is made to recur 
to the former investigations— 
fatal advice ! On the part of the 
public, it had been announced, 
that her late conduct only 
should be examined ; in mercy 
to her, in mercy to public de- 
ceney, it was resolved to draw 
a veil over all her former life. 
But the Doctors now tear off 
that veil—they insist upon re- 
viving all those discussions ;— 
they drag the guardians of the 
public interests and honour 
back into a contest which the 
latter had, in pity, and in 
charity, abandoned. 
. We know not what the effect 
of this amazing challenge may 
be—we know not how far for- 
bearance may be pushed; but 
we know what might, and 
what, tn strict justice, since she 
demands it, ought to be done. 
Her whole life ought to be re- 


examined—it ought to be shown | 
that, charged with a thousand | 





moved from her influctce to 
save her morals and character. 
This is the effect which the 
zealous Doctors did not foresee 
—They think that the friends of 
the Crown are to be strictly 
confined to one potnt of time, 
and one kind of charge; while 
they may fly round every point 
of the compass, and through all 
portions of time, and may en- 
deavour to bully their antago- 
nists, who, as they suppose, 
cannot step out of the narrow 
circle of the family of Bergam. 
For ourselves, it is not for us to 
say whether this defiance ought, 
with a view to public morals, to 
be accepted or not. It 3s 
enough for us to show that it 
has been made, and to have 
given a slight sketch of the con- 
sequences which might justly 
foliow it. 

One other observation we 
cannot help making; the letter 
of the Doctors abuses, in the 
grossest terms, the Commissiot 
which conducted the former in- 
vestigation—it libels the wil- 
esses on that investigation, and 
involves the whole proceeding 
in one sweeping accusation of 
falsehood and illegality; and 
yet itis of a supposed acquittal 
by this very Commission that 
the Queen is made to boast so 
loudly. We beg pardon for 
attempting to call to Doctor 


offences, she never wasacquitted, | Parr’s recollection his forgottes 


bat of one—that all the impu-| 
tations, save that one, which} 
thit if the witnesses were 4! 


have for a serics of twenty years 
risen up iu odious succession, 
were none of them ever dis- 
proved—that his late Majesty 


logic; but he, surely, as well 2 
all mankind, must be aware, 


perjured, and the evidence ll 


| garbled, and the tribunal s! 


corrupt and illegal, the aequitts! 


publicly reprobated herconduct; | proneunced, under such circum- 


and that her daughter was re-/stances, cannot be worth much. 
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ADDRESS OF THE MARRIED 
LADIES. 


“ Manam —Whilst thousands 
‘and tens of thousands of our fel- 
low-subjects are approaching 
‘your Majesty with assurances 
of homage and affection—whilst 
addresses even from the remoter 
parts of the kingdom are laid 
at your feet—permit us, your 
Majesty's neighbours, as wives, 
and <he mistresses of families, 
in and near the metropolis, to 
approach you. We are unac- 
customed to public acts, and un- 
influenced by party feeling’s ; 
yet we cannot be excluded from 
offering to your Majesty’s notice 
our sympathy and devotion, 
Grateful to the Constitution un- 
der which it is our happiness to 
live—saved also by our rank m 
the middle classes of society, from 





the dangers attendant on high 
rank or poverty, and protected | 
by our husbands, we may hardly | 
be supposed judges of all the 
value of your Majesty’s conduct ; 
but, Madam, we admire your 
magnanimity, and we adore that 
womanly feeling which has. 
made your Majesty treat with! 
contempt every offer, the ten- 
dency of which was to compro- 
mise your honour, and we thank | 
you for it in the name of our. 
sex, : 

‘Had your Majesty been 
treated with the respect due to 
your exalted rank, cur hearts! 
would have throbbed with ar-' 
dent interest in your cause, and 
with love to your person : and, | 


leaving to our husbands and+ 


Sons all public expression of 
feeling, we should have confined 
ours to our domestic circles ;| 


but now, Madam, the indigna- 
tion we feel for the cruel treat- 
ment of your Majesty bursts 
every barrier between us, and 
we hasten to express at your 
feet the warm, the almost over- 
whelming interest with which 
We are inspired: and be assur- 
ed, Madam, our judgments are 
quite as much enlisted in your 
Majesty’s service as our feelings: 
for, added to the dreadtul 
charges against you, are’not new 
crimes found out by your ene- 
mies ? and new modes of judg- 
ing them, unknown alike to 
common law and common sense ¢ 
Under these circumstances, 
scarcely less than a miracle, we 
think, can procure your justifi- 
cation, refused as your Majesty 
has been every means of fairly 
meeting the accusations against 
you. We commit your Majes- 
ty’s cause to the integrity of 
‘our own great mind; to the 
zeal, to the honour, and the 
ability of your legal advisers, 
who will have for their reward 
a nation’s gratitude ; but, above 
all, to our all-seceing and mer- 
ciful God—to that God whom 
no one can prevent our address- 
ing, and teachmg our children 
to address, in fervent prayers for 
your protection. 

“ And now, Madam, in sim- 


plicity of style, and sincerity of 


heart, we beg to subscribe our- 
selves 
“ Your Majesty’s dutiful, af- 
feetionate, and loyal sub- 
jects and servants.” 


Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to retufh the following 
answer :-— 


“ In this honest and affectior- 
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ate address from my female neigh- 
bours, who are wives and 
mothers of families in and near 
the metropolis, I gratefully ac- 
knowledge the sympathy which 
they express for my many sor- 
rows, and the indignation which 
they feel for my unnumbered 
wrongs. The approbation of my 
own sex must be ever dear to 
my heart; and it must be more 
particularly gratifying when it 
is the approbation of mothers of 
families in and near this enlight- 
ened metropolis. 

“ When my honour is attack- 
ed, every loyal Englishwoman 
must feel it as an imputation 
upon her own. The virtues of 
sovereigns are not circumscribed 
in their influence or insulated in 
their operations. They put in 
motion a wide circle of the imi- 
tative propensity in the subordi- 
nate conditions of life. Thus 
the virtues of the great become 
the property of the people; 
and the people are interested in 
preserving them from slander- 
ous contamination. 

“ The present procedure 
against me is like a wilful at- 
tempt. on the part of blind 
phrenzy or improvident malice 
to destroy the moral character 
of the monarchy. To_ lessen 
this moral character in public 
estimation is not merely to de- 
grade the Queen, but to shatter 
into atoms that reverential re- 
spect which gives strength to 
the sceptre and dignity to the 
Sovereign. 

“1 shall never sacrifice that 


honour which is the glory of a 


woman, and tHe brightest jewel 
of a Queen, for any earthly con- 
sideration. All the possessions 





| 





in the world would be pur- 
chased too dear if they were 
obtained at the price of self-con- 
demnation. Lean never be de- 
based while I observe the great 
maxim of respecting myself. 

“ In this era of ceaseless 
change, and of violent agitation, 
when whole nations seem tossed, 
like individuals, on the ocean of 
storms, no circumstances, how- 
ever menacing, shall shake the 
constancy of my attachment to 
the English nation, or estrange 
my affections from the general 
good of the community. The 
future is wisely covered with an 
opaque cloud; but whatever 
may be my destiny, I. will che- 
rish in all vicissitudes, and pre- 
serve,in all fortunes, that resig- 
nation to the Divine will, which, 
in proportion as it becomes an 
habitual sentiment, ofthe mind, 
improves all its virtues, and ele- 
vates the general character,’ 


ANSWER TO THE GREENWICH 
ADDRESS, 


“ In this cordial, this friendly 
address, the imhabitants. of 
Greenwich have strongly excit- 
ed my sympathies, and interest- 
ed my heart, .In the most vivid 
manner they haye recalled, to 
my memory those times over 
which oblivion will newer throw 
a yeil, They have reminded 
me of those past days, when 1 
lived among them, when: I visit- 
ed their houses and_ traversed 
their fields ; when I partook of 
their social festivities, and, was 
united in their, sacred rites: 
when J was rendered happy by 


ministering to the wants of 
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some, and by adding to the 
comforts of others; and, above 
all, when my heart was lifted 
to God in gratitude because my 
ears were cheered with the be- 
nedictions of the poor. This is 
that period which the kind 
hearted inhabitants of Green- 
wich so powerfully recail to 
my recollection ; nor can I ever 
be unmindful that it was a period 
in which EF could behold that 
countenance which f never be- 
held without vivid delight, and 
to hear that voice which to my 
fond ears was like music breath- 
ing over violets. Cant forget ! 
No; my soni will never suffer 
me to forget that, when the cold 
remains of this beloved object 
were deposited in the tomb, the 
malice of my persecutors would 
not suffer even the name of the 
mother to be inscribed upon the 
coffin of her child. Of alt the 
indignities which I have experi- 
enced, this is one which, minute 
as it may seem, has affected me 
as much as all the rest. But if 
it were minute, it was not to 
my agonising sensibility. It was 
a dagger directed by unrelent- 
ing hate, not to the surface, but 
to the very centre of a mother’s 
heart. If little circumstances 
mark character, that which I 
have mentioned will not fail to 
fix a note of indelible infamy 
upon that ferocious persecution 
which has troubled my peace 
and imbittered my days.”’ 


ANSWER TO THE BOROUGH OF 
AYLESBURY. 


“The inhabitants of the bo- 
tongh of Aylesbury have my 
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cordial thanks for this impressive 
testimony of theiraffectionate re- 
gard. Whatever may have been 
the afflictions which I have 
been visited by Providence, F 
know my duty to Heaven too 
well to murmur at any of its 
dispensations. The sorrows that 
are scattered over the surface of 
human life are usually transient, 
though often recurrmg. They 
come and go—they depart and 
return, like the wind and the 


rain; but my sorrows have not 


been of this kind. They have 
not merely flitted over my nerves 
in the shades of the evening, to 
disappear when the East red- 
dened with the dawn: they have 
been a long, a dark, an almost 
interminable night, which ma- 
lice, like that of a fiend, has 
thrown over my soul for a quar- 
ter of a century. Bat the peo- 
ple of England think that I have 


been sufficiently tortured by, 


malignity, and saddened by woe. 
Their vivid sympathies and their 
glowing affections begin to dis- 
sipate the thick darkness that 
covered my prospects, and to 
announce the day-spring of 


ya life more serene, when my 


wrongs shall be redressed, and 
my persecutions come to an end. 

“Those persons who could 
instigate or advise that the name 
of the Queen should, contrary 
to all usage, be omitted in our 
national prayers, must have had 
their hearts far from God. Such 
an omission is at variance with 
that charity, without which, alk 
our adoration is mere mummery, 
and all our Hosannas only emp- 
ty air. 

“ The injustice of my enemies 
has been so great, and indeed 
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so monstrous, that the account 
of it will hereafter be numbered 
among the prodigies in the’ mo- 
ral history of man. It is the 
extremity of barbarism in an 


age of high civilization. Be- 


cause I have violated no law, a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties has 
been introduced into the House 
of Lords to destroy me without 
law. But the people of Eng- 
land have not minds of inert 
clay, or hearts of impenetrable 
stone. They know, they see, 
they feelmy unparalleled wrongs. 
Every man, every woman, nay, 
every child, is alive to the sym- 
pathy they have inspired. Op- 
pression always sanctifies its 
object. In this order of things the 
Almighty has written his decree 
against cruelty and injustice,” 





ANSWER TO THE TOWN OF 
WYCOMBE, 

“The worthy Mayor, Bailiffs, 
Burgesses, and other inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood 
of High Wycombe have a claim 
upon my gratitude, for this ho- 
nest demonstration of their af- 
fectionate regard. 1 read with 
a melancholy interest their un- 
affected expressions of condo- 
lence for the sad chasm which 
the death of so many dear re- 
latives has made in my domestic 
affinities. With respect tosome 
of these numerous losses, Time 
has drawn his mitigating touch 
over the lacerated surface of my 
azonised breast ; yetothers have 
left a painful impression upon 
my memory: which cannot be 
effaced while memory remains. 
But | bend with reverence, and 
} submit with equanimity to the 
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‘Power, whose moral govern- 


ment cannot be wanting in be- 
nevolent design, even where 
that design is inscrutable to the 
human understanding. 

“ After a long absence from 
these realms, my return has 
seemed to my own feelings al- 
most like the renovation of the 
Spring. Wherever F have been, 
whether in cities, towns, or 
villages, 1 have heard the trans- 
porting sounds of popular joy; 
and in every countenance which 
I happen to pass, 1 can trace 
a vivid expression of compla- 
cency, and perceive an exhili- 
rating smile. ‘This is that sweet 
satisfaction which | would not 
exchange for any other grosser 
pleasure which life has to bestow. 

* The love of mankind is the 
noblest ambition of sovereigns. 
The consciousness of it is a per- 
petual feast. It is security in 
the day, and repose during the 
night. It inspires a delight 
which never cloys, and it will be 
a ray of comfort in that parting 
hour, when the messenger of 
THe Ertrnat reads a Jesson of 
wisdom to the thoughtless, and 


teaches even Kings that they 


are but men!” 





ANSWER TO THE MIDDLESEX 
ADDRESS. 

“In my long absence from 
England | had never forgotten 
that justice and humanity had 
no warmer advocates, nor more 
steady friends, than the Free- 
holders of Middlesex. Their pre- 
sent animated and affectionate 
Address has impressed that con- 
viction more strongly upon my 


wT) mind ; and my heart rejoices at 
wise decisions of that Highest| receiving such a tribute of re- 
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gard from, men so enlightened, 
philanthropists so generous, and 
patriots so pure. 
> “The improved spirit of the 
~ age, which is seen in the intel- 
~~ lectual advancement of man 
| through all the gradations of 
- the social scheme, is particularly 
visible in this metropolitan coun- 
ty. Here the dissemination of 
knowledge is found to have the 
~~ most salutary effects. Here moral 
worth is most resplendent. Here 
beneficence most abounds. Here 
those sentiments and affections 
are most operative, thatexclude 
intolerance from the mind, and 
> give the most comprehensive 
©. charity to the beart. Here li- 
~ berty tinds its most impenetrable 
shield; and tyranny has to cons 
tend with its most determined 
foe. ; 
' “My frank and unreserved 
_ disposition may, at times, have 
laid my conduct open to the 
—Imisrepresentations of my ad- 
> Vversaries. Conscions that my 
_ motives are pure, and my heart 
Upright, | have never sought 
> any refuge even from the m- 
furiated eye of malignity, in the 
 coverts of duplicity, or in the 
Obscurities of fraud. | am what 
- I seem, andl seem what | am. 
' And, though calumny, aided by 
Perjury, is now making its last 
desperate attack upon my cha- 
racter, yet I feel no fear except 
it be the fear that my character 
should not be sufficiently jnves- 
ligated. I challenge every in- 
 qury. I deprecate not the most 
Vigilant scrutiny. 
_ “My life has been a life of 
trial. But what trial is there 
which I have yet undergone 
thathas not clevated my cha- 
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racter, and humbled that of my 
enemies! During a period of 
twenty-five years 1 have been 
exposed to the most persecuting 
inquisition. In private life vir- 
tue is thought to bloom like the 
primrose in the shade; but I 
have been placed in circum- 
stances where temptation ope- 
rates with donble force, and 
where vice assumes the most 
fascinating lures; and yet what 
credible proof has yet been pro- 
duced that Ihave once erred 
from the path of innocenee. 

«“ The Freeholders of Middle- 
sex could not make use of ex- 
pressions mere gratifying to 
my pride, or more sacred to my 
soul, than by telling me that I 
occupy in the affections of the 
people that place which the 
Princess Charlotte so eminently 
possessed. It inspires me with 
a sortof hallowed ecstacy when 
I perceive how much and how 
tenderly this generous nation 
still cherishes her venerated 
memory. 

“The voice of the people, 
which has been so generally ex- 
pressed in favour of my inte- 
grity, has cheered me in the 
most trying circumstances ; and 
if I were to reach the fatal mo- 
ment of my expiration on the 
morrow, it would still murmur 
pleasure in my ears. 

“ When the Frecholders of 
Middlesex coggzratulate me upon 
having such fair associates as 
Trath and Justice in my train, 
I must implore the Author of 
all xood, that as they have been 
my solace in time past, they may 
remain my inseparabla corm- 
panions through hfe, and uot 
forsake me in the tomb.”’ 
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ADDRESS FROM ST. LEONARD’S, 
SHOREDITCH. 
** To HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 


CAROLINE ELIZABBTH, QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND, 


“ The dutiful and loyal Ad- 
dress of the Householders 
and Inhabitants of the Pa- 
rish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch :-— 

“ We, your Majesty’s loyal 
subjects, the Householders and 
Inhabitants of the Parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch, beg leave 
to approach your Majesty with 
our sincere and affectionate con- 
gratulations on xour accession 
to the dignity of Queen of these 
realms, and to assure you of 
our zealous attachment to your 
interests, and of our profound 
respect for your exalted cha- 
racter. 

“ It cannot but occur to your 
Majesty that the peculiar and 
anxious situation in which your 
Najesty is placed leads us to 
approach your Royal presence 
with the expression of our joy 
at your arrival, our sympathy in 
your afflictions, and our confi- 
dence in your ultimate triamph 
over your enemies, in the tri- 
umph of justice and of truth, 
over vice, indignity, venality, 
and falsehood. 

“ Sensible of the lustre which 
virtue gives, and which virtue 
only can give to Royalty, strong- 
ly impressed with the import- 
ance of the example set by 
those who are called on to fill 
high stations in society to the 
preservation of the religious and 
moral character of the nation, 
we hail your Majesty's return 
with joy, convinced that your 


ple of faithfulness to your mar- 
riage vow, under circumstances 
the most trying to the female 
heart, will strengthen the influ- 
ence of that honourable institu- 
tion, check the demoralizing in- 
fluence of an opposite example, 
and the consequent circulation 
of corrupt manners, and bring 
the dispositions that are lovely 
in private life into the service of 
the Commonwealth. 

“ Our sympathy has, in com- 
mon with the great mass of our 
fellow subjects, been powerfully 
and painfully excited in your fa- 
vour by the unjust and cruel 
persecution to which vou are 
again subjected ; and our minds 
have thus been naturally led to 
dwell on your sufferings ; and 
while we admire yout humble 
resignation to the severest af- 
flictions of the Divine Will, we 
rejoice to see the lofty energies 
of your character as displayed in 
the high-minded resistance you 
have opposed to the rancorous 
fatuity of your enemies. 

“ We cannot view the un- 
constitutional mode of attack 
adopted against your Majesty 
without feeling grieved that un- 
der circumstances calculated to 
excile the best feelings of hu- 
manity in your favour, and to 
give a generous impulse to the 
manly feelings of your natural 
Protector, you should be sub- 
jected to a mode of prosecution 
almost bidding defiance to vin- 
dication from the vagueness of 
the imputations, which, while | 
enlists your accusers in the num- 
ber of your judges, refuses you 
the means of refutation, and 
founds your trial upon the war-, 





illustrious and dignified exam- 


rant for your degradation. 
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«Wo have hitherto conceived, 





hat the preparation to sentences 
should follow, and not precede, 
he trial of the accused, In the 
nstance to which we refer, this 
principle is inverted, and we see 
hat the act for your degradation 
Be the foundation of your trial; 
that that proceeding, which ne- 
eessarily pre-supposes guilt, Is 
tle first step towards inquiry 
nto its existence. 

| “ We have heard of the om- 
ipotence of Parhament, but we 
Presume to doubt its power to 
avert the principles of justice, 
sid to convince society in the 
resent age ef the propriety of 
s proceedings. 

“Be assured, Madam, that 
Miile your enemies thus seek 
o bind their victim, that they 
may secure its sacrifice, they be- 
ray their consciousness of their 
bwn weakness, and of your 
Strength, that in your absence 
he people of England have 
earnt from sad experience how 
o estimate the reports of Se- 
ret Committees, how to appre- 
late the contents of sealed bags, 
id are convineed that every 
bne that doeth evil, haieth the 
ight, but that ‘he that docth 
ruth, cometh to thedight, that 


is deeds may be made mani- 
st.’ 










































‘While addressing you in 
your constitutional character of 
een of England, we may be 
illowed to add, that when we 
‘ontrast the present proceeding 
igainst the first subject of the 
calm, with the refusal of all 
inquiry into a recent outrage 
ASainst the poorer subjects of 









aod we still presume to think, | 
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this kingdom; when we see 
that neither the magnanimous 
and dignified boldness of your 
behaviour, the conviction, in the 
expression of which your ene- 
mies have nnblushingly joined, 
that their proceedings are inju- 
rious to the best interests of.the 
empire, can check an anomalous 
and unprincipled. mode of in- 
quiry in the one case—nor the 
supplications of injured poverty 
procure it, by the ordinary and 
constitutional modes. in the other 
—it induces the melancholy con- 
viction, that the love of justice, 
and the good of this country, 
are not the objects which influ- 
ence those whose proceedings 
we -are now canvassing. We 


seek not, Illustrious Lady, to ob- 


tain from you,in your present si- 
tuation, the expression of any 
sentiment foreign to the subject 
which leads. us to address you. 
It is, however, but natural in us 
to contrast the inconsistencies of 
your persecutors, when expres- 
sing our sympathy in your suf- 
ferings—our regard for your 
interests—our affection for our 
Queen, 

“The people of England have 
been accused of rallying round 
your Majesty, and prejudging 
the circumstances of your situa- 
tion. We haye been taught, 
Madam, until now, that to rally 
round Majesty was the first duty 
of subjects, and an evidence of 
loyalty ; that it was a first prin- 
ciple of justice, and-One on 
which the administration of Eng- 


lish jurisprudence was founded, 
to preserve the immocence of the 


accused until guilt 15 proved.— 
We admire the pringiple ; we 
act upon it in approaching your 
P 
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presence ; and beyond our jus- 
tification on this principle, we 
are justified, i the present in- 
stance, by the knowledge that 
youhave before vindicated your- 
self from similar aspersions, and 
that the nation, under the guid- 
ance of our late venerable Mo- 
narch, your father-in-law, then 
pronounced them to be found- 
‘ed in falsehood and supported 
by perjury. 

“ }t isthe property of trath 
to confound its adversartes, and 
in the vacillations of your ene- 
mies we see this exemplified— 
they are evidently unable to 
appreeiate high principles-— 
feeling that, among the grovel- 
ling spirits arrayed against you, 
every man had his price, they con- 
ceived that 50,000/. per annum 
would purchase submission to 
any principle, however base, to 
any imputation, however gross. 
We admire the noble determi- 
nation which led you to answer 
this offer in the British capital, 
and. to reject the misdirected 
address of another assembly— 
it shows to us you estimate the 
people of England as superior 
to so wicked, so base a compro- 
mise. 

‘* Be assured, noble Lady, 
that the strongest and the best 
sympathies of our nature are ex- 
cited: im your favour, and enlist- 
ed in your cause—that though 
forbidden to aspirate your name 
ny the public forms of religion, 
we need not the fiat of earthly 
majesty to-authorise our appeal 
to the common Parent of man, 
that you have our prayers the 
more fervently, because they 
are opposed by your enemies ; 
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of our hearts, that you may ex. 
pose their machinations, and 
triumph over their malice, end 
that we may see you restored to 
all your constitutional rights, 
and crowned Queen of thew 
realms. 

2 a tare” t Churchiardens.” 


ANSWER. 


“ The householders and intia- 
bitants of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, are requested to accept 
my unfeigned thanks for this al- 
fectionate address. The lony 
series of persecutions by which 
Il have been assailed, thoug) 
they have been successfully de- 
feated, have been as constantly 
renewed. The present atrocious 
attack upon my moral characte 
and upon my royal dignity, 1 
designed by my enemies to pro- 
duce that catastrophe which 
to terminate this drama of in 
quity. But the good people o! 
England are not willing to see 
auew reign open with a {r- 
gedy. | 

“ The inhabitants of Si. Lee 
nard, Shoreditch, will remark, 
that the charges against me ar 
of the most vague and indefinile 
kind. ‘They have no palpable 
form, no distinct individual che 
racter. Such vague generill- 
lies of accusation are the con 
mon refuge of slander, whe! 
it asperses without evidence, 
and. condemns without proc. 
In the present instance, the 
charge against me is so indete!- 
minate, that itis more like # 
inquisition into the conduct of # 
whole life, than into_the truth 













and that it is the earnest wish 


of any particular allegation. 
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‘Te their Bull of Pains and 
Penalties my adversaries first 
condemn me without proof 
nnd then, with a sort of novel 
refinement in legislative science, 
proceed to inquire whether 
there is any proof to justify the 
condemnation, ‘They first pre- 


judge my case, and then at-] 


tempt to colour the injustice by 
a sort of judicial parade, which 
tlis age will never approve, and 
which posterity will abhor. 
Justice has been denominated’ 
even-handed : but what should 
we think of that emblematical 
fixure of judicial purity, in one 
of whose hands the accuser had 


put not only a green bag of} 


perjury, but a yellow bag .of 
gold.” 


TO THE MECHANICS AND 
ARTISANS. 


“J am much gratified and 
unfeignedly obliged by — this 
warm and affectionate address 
from the industrious Classes in 
and about the great metropolis 
ofthese realms. It affords me’ 
unspeakable satisfaction to find 
that this mighty city contains 
mriads of stich persons, among 
Whom there is a large stock of 
Virtue and of intelligenee, who 
condole with my sorrows, and 
who kindle with indignation at 
my wrongs. The Industrious 
Classes have shewn that they 
sull retain that independence of 
mind which is inflexible to ex- 
ternal circumstances, and which 
was once the proud boast and 
characteristic property of every 
Englishman. Though the gan- 
steuc of corruption has en- 


Aveust 19, 1820. 





‘rendered a debasing venality 


and a fawning obsequiousness, 
in detached portions of the com- 
munity, yet Britain still) re- 
tains a large portion of that 
heart of ouk which for so many 
ages has made its name glorious 
and its annals bright. 

‘The Industrious Classes‘ of 
the nation eonstitute the vital 
enerzy of the state. In the great 
fabric of society they are the 
strength at the bottom «which 
supports the ornament at the 
top. 

«“ The productive powers of 
the country are its real powers. 
For out of what other source is 
cons‘imption supplied? What 
else is # that muitiplies gratifi- 
eation of all kinds? ‘l'o what 
else is affluence indebted for its 
splendour, or beauty for its de- 
corations # Where rank is mea- 
sured by usefulness, no reflect- 
ing mind will say that the In- 
dustrious Classes occupy - the 
lowest step in the aseent of ho- 
nourable ambition or estimable 
fame. 

«“ Phere have been times, and 
perhaps those times may still 
be, when the hard-earned bread 
of the long-toiling peasant or 
mechanic is insufficient for his 
numerous family, when the pe- 
bury of the day has been suc- 
ceeded by the inquietude of the 
night, and when night and day, 
and day and night, have been 
only a sad succession of pining 
wretchedness and hopeless woe. 
That order of things, which, in 
a large portion of the commu- 
nity, necessitates the acquisition 
of subsistence by the sweat of 
the brow, is the institution of 
Providence for the benefit ot 
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man: but who does not: see | tomb was a day of deep sorrow 


that it is not owing to the wis- 
dom of the Deity, but to the 
hard-heartedness .of the | op- 
pressor, when the sweat of the 


brow during thie day is followed | ished in the grave. 


by the tear of affliction at its 
close, when the labour of the 
hand only adds to the aching of 
the heart, and what ought to 
be a source of joy is an agpra- 
-vation ofealamity ? But if these 
things have been, 1 may. per- 
haps be permitted to hope that 
they will be ere long only as 
the troubled scenery of adream. 
and that happier times are ap- 
proaching, when commerce will 
crowd our rivers, trade be busy 
in our streets, and industry 
smiling in our fields.’ 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF 
HAMMERSMITH. 


‘** I am sensibly impressed and 
deeply obliged by this affection- 
ate add 
of Hammersmith, amonrst whom 
1 have my present temporary 
residence. 
joiced in the felicitations ot 
neighbours and in the charities 
of neighbourhood. 

‘“ Phe day on whieh the re- 
mains of the Princess Charlotte 


Werte Committed to the silent: 
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I have always re- | 
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| proaches . of individeal 
ress from the Inhabitants . 





to the nation. . But if the nation 
wept, it was Hot merely becauso 
youth and beauty had withered, 
and wit and elegance had va- 
These 
were common Oecurrences ; but 
it is not a Cemmon occurrence 
to see evéry virtue in a succes- 
sor to the throne; and, in the 
mirror of those virtues, to behold: 


‘the nation emerging from 
wretchedness, servitude, and 


disgrace,.to freedom, to glory, 
and to happiness. 

“ All Europe has its eyes fixed 
on the present procedure in the 
House of Lords. Jf shall have 
to appear at the bar of that 
House; but that House itself 
will have to appear at the bar 
of public opinion througuout the 
world; I shall have to defend 
myself against their aceusations ; 
but they will liave to defend 
themselves against the re- 
con- 
science, as well as the impartial 
condemnation of the which 


now is and of that which is 


to come. . To have been one of 


|the Peers who, after accusing 





and condemning, affected to sit 
een on Queen Caroline, 

ili be a sure passport to the 
splendid notoriety of everlasting 
shame,’ 
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